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possible ways of enlarging the supply of men. It may
urge the desirability of conscription; it may suggest im-
proved conditions of service for recruits; it may suggest
compulsory enrolment in the territorial forces; and so on.
The point of importance is that, when all the possibilities
have been put forward, there stilt remains for the Cabinet
the vital task of considering their implications, social,
economic, political, psychological, and evaluating them.
The Cabinet does not simply have to take an   expert
report and say yes or no to its conclusions. It has first to
make up its mind about the premisses upon which the
conclusions are based; it has to set the result in the
proper relation to its political  policy; and it has to
judge, as best it can, the probable impact of that policy
as so shaped by the conclusions put forward upon public
opinion. Moreover, it may not be dealing with experts
who favour one point of view and one only. During tKe
war, says Mr. J. A- Spender, "from beginning to end
civilian ministers found themselves compelled to choose
between rival and competing military plans, each of
which had highly expert authority behind it, and to
adjust whatever plan was chosen to the policy and
strategy of the Allies. ... In whatever way the minis-
terial pack was shuffled, it was not to be supposed that
active and conscientious men who accepted responsibility
for the results would remain mere spectators of the con-
flict, or refrain from expressing opinions which they held
with conviction."
Sir William Beveridge, in short, has forgotten the
significance of Burke's famous remark that "the ideal
lines of politics are not like the ideal fines of mathe-
matics: they are broad and deep, as well as long/1 This
has led him wholly to mistake die relation of thought to
administration. In the world of politics there does not
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